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THE CIRCULAR, 


Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the 
Bible, and the Socialixem of the Primitive Church. Its aim: 
however, is to give its readers also a supply of general in- 
telligence, and the news of the day. 

Trrms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should re- 
turn us acopy with his name and residence written upon it, 
and the simple order. ‘Discontinue.’ 

Address ** THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 


The Oneida Association 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Nursery Fruit Trees of choice Varieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants & ; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 

H. Tuackxer, Superintendent. 


were serene ee 
Rustic Furniture, Seats, Tables, Arbors, &c., 
of natural Cedar crooks, with iron fastenings ; 


Gothic and other pxtterns. 
C. Ex.vis, Master-workman. 








Steel-Traps of the most approved Descriptions, 
for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 


by the Community. . 
8. Newnouse, Superintendent. 


Sewing-Silks: Merchants and Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 
at wholesale prices. 

A. W. Carr, 0. H. Mitrer, C. Oups, Agents. 
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Traveling-Bags: an Assortment of our own 
Manufacture, from carefully selected stock. 
Merchants supplied. 

J. Reynowps, 


Mrs. E, Wuirriecn, } Superintendents. 


Paim-leaf Hats manufactured and for sale at 
the Community. 
Mrs. A. C. Sears, Superintendent. 
Milling: Custom work done as usual at the 
Community Grist-mill, 
D. J. Har, Miller. 
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Job-Printingt most kinds of Printing carefully 
executed at the Crrcutar Office. 
G. CampBELu. 


Designing and Wood-Engraving by E. H. 
De Latre, Oneida Association. 
Orders in agy of the above branches 
may be addressed by letter or otherwise to 
THE ONEIDA ASSOCIATION, 
Oncida Depot, Madison Co., N. ¥. 





INowark Com rune. 


WILLIAM R. INSLEE & CO., 
MACHINISTS, 


Manufacturers of Printing- Presses, Jewelers’ Tools, 
Machinists’ Lathes, &c. 


HEDENBOURG BUILDING, NEWARK, N. J. 





Putney Commune. 
GARDENING, NURSERY -GROW- 


ing and Milling. Address, 
M. L. WORDEN, ..... PUTNEY, VT. 





Wallingford Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for Sale. Address, 


H. ALLEN, ... WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 





' The Berean; A Manual for the help of 


those who seck the Faith of the Primitive Church : 
an octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, 1,50 


Bible Communism; A Compilstion from the 
Annnal Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches ; presenting. 
in connection with their History, a summary 
view of theie Religious and Social Theories. — 
128 pages, octavo Price 50 cts. Printed and 
— at the office of The Circular, Oneida, 

D> - 


Salvation from Sin; Explained and De- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet, 6 1-4 cts. 


Annual Reports; (2d and 3rd) of the 


Onerpa Association. Price 12 1-2 cts. 


ge@p~Past Volumes of the Circular, and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all 
parts of the country. 

gam, Persons writing to us on business con- 


_ neeted with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 


dering any of the above publications, are particular- 
ly requested to write their name, Post-office and 
State, as distinctly as possible. 
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Literary Character of the Bible, 
{ Extract from a Lecture by James Hamilton, London.] 


God made the present earth as the home of 
man ; but had he meant it as a mere lodging, a 
world less beautiful would have served the pur- 
pose. There was no need for the carpet of 
verdure or the ceiling of blue—no need for the 
mountains and cataracts and forests—no need 
for the rainbow, no need for the flowers. A 
big, round island, half of it arable, and half of 
it pasture, with a clump of trees in one corner, 
and magazine of fuel in another, might have 
held and fed ten millions of people ; aud a hun- 
dred islands, all made on the same pattern, big 
and round, might have held and fed the popu- 
lation of the globe. But man is something 
more than the animal which wants lodging 
and food. He hasa spiritual nature full of 
keen perceptions and deep sympathies. He 
has an eye for the sublime and the beautiful, 
and his kind Creator has provided man’s abode 
with affluent materials for these nobler tastes. 
He has built Mount Blanc, and molten the lakes 
in which its shadow sleeps. He has intoned 
Niagara’s thunder, and has breathed the zephyr 
which sweeps its spray. He has shagged the 
steep with its cedars, and spread the meadow 
with its kingeups, and daisies. He has made it 
a world of fragrance and music—a world of 
brightness and symmetry— a world where the 
grand and the graveful, the awful and the love- 
ly, rejoice together. In fashioning the home of 
man, the Creator had an eye to something more 
than convenience, and built not a barrack, 
but a palace—not a workhouse but an Alham- 
bra ; something which should not only be very 
comfortable, but very splendid and very fair— 
something which should inspire the soul of its 
inhabitant, and even draw forth the “ very 
goud”’ of complacent Deity. 

God also made the Bible as the guide and 
oracle of man; but had he meant it as a mere 
lesson-book of duty, a volume less various and 
less attractive would have answered every end. 
A few plain paragraphs, announcirg God’s own 
character and bis disposition towards us sinners 
here on earth, mentioning tke provision which 
he has made for our future happiness, and in- 
dicating the different duties which he would 
have us perform—a few simple sentences 
would have sufficed to tell what God is, and 
what he would haveusdo. There was no need 
for the picturesque narrative and the majestic 
poem—no need for the proverb, the story, and 
the psalm. A chapter of theology, and an- 
other of morals—a short account of the incar- 
nation and the great atonement, and a few 
pages of rules and directions for the Christian 
life, might have contained the main truths of 
Scripture, and have supplied us with a Bible 
of simplest meaning and smallest size. And 
in that case the Bible would have been con- 
sulted only by those rare and wistful spirits 
to whom the great hereafter is a subject of 
anxiety, who are really anxious to knew who 
God is, and how themselves may please him.— 
But in giving that Bible, its divine Author had 
regard to the mind of man. He knew that 
man has more curiosity than piety, more taste 
than sanctity ; and that more persons are anx- 
ious to hear some new, or read some beaute- 
ous thing, than to read or hear about God and 
the great salvation. He knew that few would 
ever ask, What must I do to be saved? ti!] 
they came in contact with the Bible itself; and 
therefore he made the Bible not only an in- 
structive book, but an attractive one—not on- 
ly true, but enticing. He filled it with mar- 
vellous incident and engaging history—with 
sunny pictures from the old world scenery, and 
affecting anecdotes from the patriarch times 
He replenished it with stately argument aud 
thrilling verse, and spriukled it over with sen- 
tentious wisdom and proverbial pungeney. He 
made it a book of lofty thoughts and noble im- 
ages—a book of heavenly doctrine, but withal 
of earthly adaptation. In preparing a guide to 
immortality, infinite Wisdom gave not a dic- 
tionary nor a grammer, but a Bible—a book 
which, in trying to catch the heart of man, 
should captivate his taste ; and which in trans- 
forming his affections, should also expand his 
intellect. The pearl is of great price ; but 
even the casket is of exquisite beauty. The 
sword is of etherial temper, and nothing cuts 
so keen as its double edge ; but there are jew- 
els on the hilt, and fine tracery on the’ seab- 
bard. The shekels are of the purest ore; but 
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even the scrip whieh contains them is of a tex- 
ture more curious than that the artists of earth 
could fashion it. The apples are of gold, but 
even the basket is of silver. 

And here we would only add one remark 
which it is important to bear in memory. The 
rhetorical and poetical beauties of Scripture 
are merely incidental. Its authors wrote, not 
for glory nor display—not to astonish or amaze 
their brethren, but to instruct them and make 
them better. They wrote for God’s glory, not 
their own; they wrote for the world’s advan- 
lage, not to aggrandize themselves. Demosthe- 
nes composed his most splended oration in or- 
der to win the crown of eloquence ; and the most 
elaborate effort of ancient oratory—-the pane- 
gyric to which Isocrates devoted fifteen years 
——was just an essay written fora prize. How 
different the circumstances in which the speech 
on Mars-bill was spoken ; and the farewell ser- 
mon in the upper chamber at Troas. Herodo- 
tus and Thucydides composed their histories 
with a view to popular applause ; and Pindar’s 
fiery pulse beat faster in prospect of the great 
Olympic gathering and the praises of assembled 
Greece. How opposite the circumstances in 
which the seer of Horeb penned his faithful 
story, and Isaiah and Jeremiah poured forth 
their fearless denunciations of popular sins. 
The most superb of modern historians confess- 
es the flutter which he felt when the last line 
of histask was wrtten, and he thought that 
perhaps bis fame was established. A more im- 
portant history concludes, “‘ These things are 
written that ye might believe that Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of God ; and that believing, ye 
might have life through his name.” 

Remembering then that the Bible contains 
no ornamental passages, nothing for mere dis- 
play, that its steadfast purpose is, “‘ Glory to 
God in the highest,” and the truest blessedness 
of man—I repeat, that that Bible abounds in 
passages of the purest beauty and stateliest 
grandeur, all the grander and all the more 
heautiful because they are casual and unsought. 
The fire that flashes from the iron hoof of 
the Tartar steed as he scours the midnight 
path, is grander than the artificial firework; 
for it is the casual effect of speed and power. 
The clang of ocean as he booms his billows on 
the rock, and the echoing caves give chorus, 
is more soul-filling and sublime than all the 
music of the orchestra ; for it is the music of 
that main so mighty that there is a grandeur in 
all it does, in its sleep a melody, and in its 
march a stately psalm. And inthe bow which 
paints the melting cloud, there is a beauty 
which the stained glass or gorgeous drapery 
emulates in vain ; for it is the glory which gilds 
benificence, the brightness which bespeaks a 
double boon, the flush which cannot but come 
forth when both the sun and shower are there. 
The style of Scripture has all this glory. It 
has the gracefulness of a high utility, it has 
the majesty of intrinsic power ; it has the charm 
of its own sanctity; it never labors, never 
strives, but instinct with great realities, and 
bent on blessed ends, has all the translucent 
beauty and unstudied power which you might 
expect from its lofty object and all-wise Author. 





From the Evening Post. 
Chinese Yam. 


Since the account of the Chinese yam (Dioscorea 
Batatas) which we gave a few weeks since, a fur- 
ther report by M. Decaisne upon the result of last 
year's experience 1n France has reached us. It ap- 
pears from this statement that the root has excit- 
ed the greatest interest in that country, that it is 
already regarded as sufficient recompense for the 
disasters which attended the potato disease, and 
that the public establishments are overwhelmed 
with applications for it from all parts of the coun- 
try. The subtsance of M. Decaisne’s statement 
is as fi llows : 

About the middle of April, when he considered 
the dangers of the frost to be over. he planted 
out in the garden of the Museum of Natural His- 
tory some pieces of the roots. Some were taken 
from the upper and smaller part of the tubers, oth- 
ers from the thicker part, The first were scarce- 
ly as thick as the little finger, and averaged 2 3-4 
inches in length; the others were much larger 
and formed slices or cruss-sections of a cylinder 
each 1 1-4 to 1 1-2 inch thick on the edge. Three 
tubers, weighing from 10 1 2 to 14 ounces, were 
planted whole, in order to compare their produce 
with that of the cut sets. The plantation was 
made in an open border on the jevel, and not on 
ridges, as ought to have been done, a circumstance, 
however, which inno way afiected the growth of 
the tubers: it only rendered ihe taking up diffi- 
cult. The distance between the plants was 19 1-2 
inches every way ; this was another mistake, for, 
according to the judicious ubservations of M. L. 
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Vilmorin. they sholud have been much wider apart. 

The short time which has elapsed since the m- 
troduction of the Chinese yam prevents M. De- 
caisne’s determimmg what may be called a good 
or bad year for it ; the future alone will show un- 
der what conditions of climate it best succeeds. 
All that can at present be said is, that in 1854 
the growth of the plants was uniform; that their 
long twining stems grew vigorously, and were 
thickly covered with leaves; that abundance of 
flowers were produced (they were all males) 
about the beginning of August, and finally, that 
vegetation ceased and the leaves began to acquire 
a yellowish tint after the middle of September, 
thus indicating that the tubers had nearly come 
to maturity. 

M. Decaisne regards the Chinese yam as supe- 
rior in quality to the potato. Although no com- 
parative analysis of the two has been made. he 
believes that the Chinese yam is much the richer 
in point of nutritive principles. Its roots are 
white as snow in the interior; they neither con- 
tain visible fibres nor tough woody matter, and 
when boiled they become so soft that a slight 
pressure converts them intoa paste, which he can 
only compare to that of the finest wheaten fiour. 
Cooked by steam or roasted, they look and taste 
like the best potatoes. They have one advan- 
tage, which every one will appreciate, namely, 
the short space of time, required for cooking. 
Two pieces of tubers, of the size of a hen’s egg, 
one the Chinese yam, the other the Batate 
blanche, were both put into boiling water at the 
same time with a Dutch potato of the same size; 
the first and second were done in ten minutes, 
the third in 20 minutes. 

And we must recollect that the facility with 
which ‘the potato may be cooked is one of the 
cause} which have greatly contributed to the pop- 
ularit¥ of the potato in a culinary point of view, 
as it requires but little fuel. ~- 

Anbdther point of great importance to cultivators 
is, that it may be kept easily for a year, and per- 
haps longer. We all know that the potato is cer- 
tain to sprout in the spring. The Chinese yam is 
wholly free from this disadvantage; it is neither, 
affected by cold nor heat, and perhaps not even by 
moisture. Left in the ground, it remains alive 
through the winter without injury, as has been 
proved by a root which passed there the last se 
vere winter, and pushed freely in spring; so that 
it is a hardy plant in the widest acceptation of the 
teru:.—Gardener’s Chronicle. 





Guano ror Insects.—A correspondent of the 
Horticulturist says: “Some time last summer, 
while budding some young peaches, I found that 
ants had taken possession of some ten feet in one 
row. They very earnestly resisted my attempts 
to innoculate the trees, inflicting many unpicasant 
wounds on my hands and arms. In order to dis- 
perse the warlike little nation, I sprinkled near a 
pint of fine guano along the little ridges. This 
threw them into immediate consternation. [ no- 
ticed little collections of winged ants huddled 
close together, and seeming to be quiet. while 
those without wings ran about in great agitation. 
The following day not a single msect could be 
found where the day previous they appeared to be 
innumerable.” 

To which we add the following from an un- 
known source: “ We had a very fine melon patch 
which was well nigh destroyed by the striped bug. 
The vines had commenced running, and in two or 
three days the bugs had stripped nearly every 
leaf. Asa desperate remedy we applied a hand- 
ful of guano vn the top of the hill as far as the 
vines had run, taking care that it did not fali on 
the leaf. In twenty-four hours not a bug was to 
be seen; the vines had assumed a healthy and 
vigorous growth, and are now loaded with fruit. 
The experiment was not one vine only, but hun- 
dreds.” —Country Gentleman. 





A Railroad Incident. 

The following story is told by a‘ Brakeman’ in 
Life Illustrated : 

It was about half-past nine o’clock in the mor- 
ning. the dense fog through which we had been run- 
ing for the last four or five hours had rendered 
the track so slippery that we had lost considera- 
ble time in cliinbing the up-grades ; but were now 
running down a moderate grede, andas the fog 
was gradually clearing away, we had ventured to 
increase our speed ; and our engineer, ever atten- 
tive to his business, was constantly watching the 
track ahead, which was occasionally enveloped in 
thick clouds of the watery vapor, As we were 


thus running along, I observed the engineer ruise 
his hand to the cord attached to the whisile.— 
He held it for a moment, and then gave the signal 
to“ brake.” Turning my eyes in the direction 
in which we were moving, I was barely able to 


discern some small object upon the trackeavnsid- 
erable distance ahead. but could not make out 


what it was. A moment later the engineer re- 
peated the signal to “break,” in that pecuiar, 
start.ing manner which is instantly recognized by 
the experienced brakeman as an indication of im- 
minent danger. The engine was reversed «s if 


by magic, and as the steam was applied, the driv- 
ing wheels whirled round in an opposite dinec- 
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tion to that in which the train was moving. T 
now discovered that the object before us was a lit- 
tle child, apparently unaware of its danger. The 
almost ‘constant screaming of the whistle with 
which the engineer sought to frighten it from the 
track ceemed only to amuse it. The wheels of 
our engine grated and hissed upon the iron tack, 
unable to stop the train, which, owing to the slip- 
pery condition of the rails, it was certain would 
send us far beyond where the child was standing 
before we could stop. Thus we rushed on with 
the almost certainty that in the next minute that 
innocent, unsuspecting child—too young to know 
its danger, would ‘be a mangled corpse. Turo- 
ing my eyes to see if there was.no one near to 
save it, I saw a lady who seemed to be almost fly- 
ing toward the child, but ore glance showed me 
that the engine must reach it before her. The 
engineer had left his post, and was now running 
rapidly along the frame to the front of the engine. 
In an instant he was crouching upon the ‘cow- 
catcher,’ with one foot upon its lower bar, his 
left hand holding to the frame-work, and his right 
extending toward the child which, at the very 
moment it would have been crushed, he caught 
by its little arm, raised it from the track, and 
bore it along in safety. One more minute, and 
the child, uninjured, was restored to its mother’s 
arms. 
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The story of ‘Urbino and Ellina,’ recently pub- 
lished in the Circular, possessed some charac- 
teristics which gave it a claim upon our interest, 
It was a picture of passion working itself out in 
novel circumstances—and as a story of ‘Love 
among the Shakers,’ exposed the struggle with 
nature which must attend that ascetic creed.— 
So much for its literary and descriptive value.— 
When we come, however, to the actual moral 
of the tale, we should probably differ from the 
author of it. He evidently sympathizes with 
his hero and heroine, in their career of mutual 
idolatry, intrigues, and insubordination. We do 
not. We think the Shaker elders were nearer 
right in their views of the case, than the so-called 
lovers. Of course the elders were wrong mm at- 
tempting to cderce Urbino and Ellina into a dif- 
ferent position by forcibly separating them ; but 
their estimation of the grossness and infatuation 
of the exclusive attachment between them was 
near the truth. That kind of blind passion 
which forms the material of novels, and which 
was manifested in this case, always leads by one 
road or another to disappointment and misery. 
If Urbino and Ellina had not been interfered 
with at all, the result in the long run would have 
been no better. The love they had would never 
have made them happy—it would have only made 
them the opposite of happy. And the reason is, 
that idolatry, (including all attachments on the 
mere natural scale, that leave out the distinct fel- 
lowship of God in them.) is a delusion, a humbug, 
which only torments while it Jasts and is sure to 
be exploded in the end. So far as the Shakers see 
and act upon it theyare right. Their fault seems 
to be in arranging legal circumstances which tend 
to provoke this secret falsehood, on the one hand, 
and on the other in not recognizing the power of 
Christ’s presence to purge love from idolatry and 
make it an ordinance of true worship. 

















Practical Studies in Socialism. 


[The following is for the benefit of the Com- 
munes, and those who may be interested in soly- 
ing the working principles of Association :] 

Alternation in Labor. 

In studying the practical workings of Associa- 
tion, we find one liability, which unless fore- 
seen and provided for, tends to serious damage. — 
The policy of Association, as we have often said, 
is to carry out the principle of division of labor; 
that is, while one man is working the farm, an- 
other is to be running the mill, a third making 
shoes, a fourth tailoring, a fifth cooking the 
meals, a sixth educating the children, a seventh 
attending to the financial business, &c. In this 
way all the industrial movements belonging to 
life and subsistence are carried on simultaneously 
and with unitary effect in one family. It is like 
condensing the village with all its trades into one 
household. 

But the effect of this division of labor in Com- 
munity, is to discharge each person from many 
calls and responsibilities which he would other- 
wise have; and if allowed to operate without any 
counteracting principle, would tend to confine each 
person to some particular occupation, more closely 
than any other plan of society; and in this re- 
spect, would be open to very serious objections.— 
The tailor and shoe-maker in ordinary circum- 
etances, have each quite a round of active duties 





to call him away from his particular trade.— 
Generally there is the care of a cow, and the hand- 
ling of a wood-pile, besides the numerous errands 
which belong to the management of a family— 
frequent calls to the store, mill, and Post-office— 
which healthily break in upon the monotuny of a 
mechanic trade. But with the common house- 
hold and close organization of a Community, all 
these things are doue for us, and the tailor and 
shoe-maker have nothing else to do, if they are 
so disposed, but to work at their bench all the 
time. This would be horribly bad and confining ; 
and Association if it comes to this result, would 
be a much worse situation, physically considered, 
than common isolation, with its varied responsi- 
bilities compelling to a certain extent, variety of 
occupation. 

The principle then, which must go with equal 
weight in Association, with that of division of la- 
bor, is, systematic alternation of labor. There 
must be frequent changes of employment. No 
in-door mechanic, especially of the sedentary sort; 
as the tailor or shoemaker, should under any 
consideration be expected to work more than one 
half of the day at his trade. There should be a 
sufficient variety of works on hand, to allow of 
this frequent turning, and members should en- 
courage by all means, the brightness, and mental, 
and moral energy, which makes it easy to take 
up new trades. 

These remarks will apply to the case of women 
and children in Community as well as to that of 
men. Care should be taken that organization of 
interest and labor among these classes, does not 
curtail the demand for variety of action. Prop- 
erly used, it may greatly increase it. 





Education as it Is, and is to Be, 

Inquirer.—I understand that your institution 
is sometimes called a school, and that you have 
views of education different from those generally 
in vogue. What objections do you find to the 
common system ? 

Circular.—The prevalent system of education 
in schools and colleges, is one which tends to take 
the young man away from home, from feminine 
society, from oulward nature, from acquaintance 
with manual arts, and from practical life; and 
to shut him up for a term of years with a com- 
pany of other young men and books. A glance at 
this statement, if its truth is admitted, must show 
that it is a false and perverted system, calculated 
to lead any where rather than toa true educa- 
tion. The social nature requires home-influences 
and the companionship of the sexes for its educa- 
tion. Health and manliness require free inter- 
course with outward nature. Any large ability of 
being happy or useful demands a varied practice 
in the mechanic arts; and to live with men in the 
world, we need the wisdom taught by an every- 
day contact with facts. The ‘liberal education’ 
of the colleges, while it denies all these, is chiefly 
distinguished for holding the youthful minds of 
its subjects to a constant intercourse with bleak 
old heathen philosophers and reciters of the 


‘doings of fabulous heroes and gods. It is objec- 


tionable also, on the ground that it attempts to 
crowd the work of education which should be 
continuous as life, into the petty space of four or 
six years. It crams the student for a short time 
with more than he can use, and then graduates 
him as finished, all the same whether ascholar or 
a dunce. 

Inquirer.— W hat changes does your system 
propose ? 

Circular.—Communism as it developes itself, 
will reverse all that, and bring cut a new style 
and standard of education. It mixes up home, 
the social circle, love, labor, art and practical 
business with the learning of books, taking care 
of the spirit and the body, as well as of the intel- 
lect. It makes the Bible, as the book of the true 
God and conductor of his good spirit, the first 
classic, and reduces to their proper estimation 
the incantations of ancient pagan idolaters; and 
above all, it is a school of perpetuity—placing no 
limit to the time and expectation of attainment, 
but encouraging all to enter to-day upon a course 
of never-ending acquisition and improvement. It 
is for old and young, male and female, the same. 
An evening class, even, of only three fourths of an 
hour’s length, if continued for a lifetime or indefi- 
nitely, with a fresh appetite for learning, will ac- 
complish far more in conveying a knowledge of 
books than a college course. 





{= The name of the Oneida Depot Post- 
Office has lately been changed by dropping the 
Depot, and henceforth letters may be addressed 
to us simply to Oneida, N. Y. 


Geology and Faith. 

There seems to be an interesting relation be- 
tween the science of Geology and faith. The 
world has two histories: one written by man un- 
der the guidance of inspiration—the Bible; the 
other written by God himself on the rock-formed 
pages of the earth’s crust—the record of Ge- 
ology. 

In the first chapter of Genesis we have a grand 
and stupendous narrative-outline of the building 
of the universe. The opening sentence of the 
Bible carries us back to the utmost recess of 
the past: ‘In the beginning God created the 
heavens and the earth.” Then the process of 
shaping and developing the earth—the creation 
of light—the separation of the waters, making 
the dry land appear—the creation of vegetable life 
—the appearance of the sun and stars and the crea- 
tion of animal life, are briefly and broadly sketched. 
Finally, man is made in the image of God, invested 
with the full elements of immortality, and placed 
in a world blooming with freshness and beauty 
and the blessing of God, crowning with glory the 
long line of previous creation. ‘Thus the heav- 
ens and the earth were finished.’ After this sy- 
nopsis of the creation the Bible goes on with the 
history of man ; giving an account of the fall and 
its consequences, of the preliminary measures for 
his redemption and of the advent of Christ as the 
agent to accomplish that redemption. In the New 
Testament Christ’s work and it results are shown. 
A junction of the divine and human natures is 
made, by which man is restored through the res- 
urrection-power of Christ to immortality, and be- 
comes an heir of everlasting happiness. 

How do the facts rovealed in the records of Ge- 
ology bear upon these foundation-facts of faith ? 

In the first place all the reliable facts which 
Geolgical research has revealed, corroborate and 
confirm the Mosaic outline of the world’s organi- 
zation. There is probably no science upon which 
infidelity has built its hopes of the overthrow of 
the Bible and Christianity so much as upon Geol- 
ogy. The infidel, filled with the scorn which su- 
perfivial scientific knowledge engenders, has point- 
ed with derision at the Bible account of the crea- 
tion, and asked, Where is the agreement of your 
so-called inspired history with the revelations of 
Geology? Hehasbeenanswered. Every advance 
that has been made in a knowledge of the earth’s 
crust has dissipated the hopes of the infidel, and 
gone to prove that what God has written in the 
Geological record he has not contradicted in the 
Bible, and vice versa. The Bible tells us, that, at 
the closing hours of the creation, man was made 
and placed on the earth only about six thousand 
years ago. This is confirmed by Geology. That 
science affords no evidence thus far, of the existence 
of the human species on the earth previous to the 
present organization of its surface. No human 
remains are found below the last periods of the 
Tertiary formation. 

2. Perhaps the most interesting relation in 
which Geology stands to faith, is in regard to the 
agent of the creation. This agent was Christ. 
By him the Father ‘ made the worlds.’ Christ, 
‘in whom we have redemption through his 
blood, even the forgiveness of our sins; who is the 
image of the invisible God, the first-born of every 
creature : by him were all things created that are 
in heaven, and that are on earth, visible and invis- 
ible, whether they be thrones, or dominions, or 
principalities, or powers: all things were created 
by him and for him; and he is before all things 
and by him all things consist.’ Geology intro- 
duces us to the great laboratory where Christ was 
working ages before man came into existence.— 
And though it takes us back only a step into the 
past, and shows as by but a faint glimpse a few of 
the mighty operations that have taken place, yet 
we can see enough to prove the skill and power 
of the great workman, and that ‘in him are hid 
all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge.’ He 
who built the world, ‘ who stretched the line upon 
it’? and ‘laid the measures thereof,’ is the ‘ author 
and finisher of our faith.’ 

3. Then again, the illustrations which Geology 
furnishes of the Special Providence and miracu- 
lous power of God, are of the highest interest. 
Taking the process of creation into view we see 
that through its whole line God had a special ob- 
ject before him. The creative work in its ultimate 
result centered in man—in the manifestation of the 
glory of God in human nature. This is the teach- 
ing of the Bible; and all Geologic history, down 
through its untold millions of ages, tells the same 
story. Every particle of rock that has moved to 
its destined place in the earth’s crust,—every plant 
or animal that has lived, grown, died, and left an 
impression of its existence in the strata,—has per- 





formed an individual function and been controlled 





by a special providence. The coal formation, that 
monumental pile of a former vegetable world, is 
abundant illustrative proof of this position. And 
side by side with the proofs of a special proyi- 
dence, lies the evidence of miraculous power. A 
power superior to ‘natural laws’—the Lawgiver of 
nature—has marshalled the mighty surgings of 
heat and of ocean- waters, spread out the plains of 
sedimental rock, and upheayed and balanced con- 
tinents. 

4 Another point where Geology touches faith 
is in regard to the conflict between good and evil. 
We understand from the Bible record, that the 
universe was created for the purpose of furnishing 
a theater of action for uncreated good and evil— 
a battle-field whereon the Son of God and the 
Devil might array themselves, and come to de- 
cisive conflict, that the character and strength of 
each might be tested, and each finally rewarded 
according to his manifest deserts. In Geology 
we have a portion of the outward, material part of 
this battle-field—some of the past scenes of dead- 
ly conflict. In the vast animal creations, previous 
to man, we see the empire of ‘the flesh and the 
devil.’ It was a world of life whose main func- 
tion was to eat, and drink, and reproduce itself, 
and die. It was soulless, sensuous, brutal, the 
very embodiment of what the Bible terms the 
‘flesh.’ Its outward forms seem to be an index 
of the interior formative principle, revolting, 
gross. Again and again it was overwhelmed, 
and crushed down by a superior power, and 
made a passive agent in organizing the earth.— 
Again and again it appears in new forms, and a 
more intense organization for a fresh campaign; 
destined to be again defeated. This seems to be 
the story of the conflict, many times repeated and 
varied, during the Geologic ages. Finally come 
the preparations for the final struggle. Man is 
made as the embodiment of the spiritual principle 
of heaven. Here the Geologic and the Bible rec- 
ordsmeet. Andon the other hand, the great 
flesh-prircipality stood ready with the accumulat- 
ed hatred and power which a conflict through un- 
measured ages had developed, to rush upon * the 
new-born type of life, and assimilate it to itself. 
The sequel: man staggered and fell. What adds 
to the significance and truthfulness of this view 
of the fall, is the Bible-fact that it was an animal 
that tempted man to sin. 

5. Geology enlarges our ideas of time and gives 
us afaint conception of the meaning of the term 
Eternity. The mind staggers when the propor- 
tions of an immeasurable past, or future rise up 
before it. We cannot grasp it. But wecan take 
in a portion ; and Geology presents to us a very 
large portion. The following extract from Dr. 
Whewell’s ‘Plurality of Worlds,’ will serve to il- 
lustrate this remark: 


“ All concur in assigning very great and gigantic 
periods of time, as having been occupied by the 
events which have formed the earth’s strata, and 
brought them into their present position. For 
not only must there have on long ages employ- 
ed, as we have said, while the successive genera- 
tions of each group of animals lived, and died, and 
were entombed in the abraded fragments of the 
then existing earth; but the other operations 
which intervened between these apparently more 
tranquil processes, must also have occupied, it 
would seem, long ages at eachinterval. The dis- 
location, disruption, and contortion of the vast 
masses of previously existing mountains, by which 
their framework was broken up, and its ruins coy- 
ered with beds of its own rubbish, many thou- 
sand feet thick, and gradually becoming less coarse 
and smoother, as the higher beds were deposited 
upon the lower, could hardly take place, it would 
seem, except in hundreds and thousands of years. 
And then again, all these processes of deposition, 
thus arranging loose masses ot material into level 
beds, must have taken place in the bottom of deep 
oceans ; and the beds of these oceans must have 
been clevated into the position of mountain ridges 
which they now occupy, by some mighty opera- 
tion of nature, which must have been compara- 
tively tranquil, since it has not much disturbed 
those more level beds; and which, therefore, 
must have been comparatively long continued. 
If we accept, as so many eminent geologists have 
done, this evidence of a vast series of successive 
periods of alternate violence and repose, we must 
assign to each such period a duration which can 
not but be immense, compared with the periods of 
time with which we are commonly conyersant.— 
In periods of comparative quiet, such as now ex- 
ist on the earth’s surface, and such as seem to be 
alone consistent with continued life and succes- 
sive generation, deposits at the bottom of lakes 
and seas take place, it would seem, only at the 
rate of a few feet in a year, or perhaps, in a cen- 
tury. When, therefore, we find strata, bearing 
evidence of such a mode of deposit, and piled up 
to the amount of thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of feet, we are naturally led to regard 
them as the product of myriads of years: and to 
add new myriads, as often as, in the prosecution 
of geological research, we are brought to new 
masses of strata of the like kind; and again, to 
interpolate new periods of the same order, to al- 
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low for the transition from one such group to an- 
other.” 

Finally, the Bible teaches us that all these 
vast operations which have taken place have 
only been the preliminaries of what is yet to come. 
When the work of human redemption is finished 
and evil is cast out, then will the earth receive its 
final crown in the‘ New Jerusalem which cometh 
down from God out of heaven.’ And looking 
into that future of progress and resurrection, 
with the scope of vision which Geologic history 
inspires, with what meaning do Paul’s words come 
home to us: ‘Our light affliction, which is but for 
a moment, worketh for us a far more exceeding 
and eternal weight of glory.’ 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


By the arrival of the Baltic we have received one 

week’s later intelligence from Europe. 
NEW MINISTRY IN ENGLAND. 

After twelve days suspense, England has again a 
Government. The British Ministry has been recon- 
structed with Lord Palmerston at its head. The 
Queen had considerable difficulty in finding a prom- 
inent statesman that would undertake the task of 
constructing a new ministry: the Earl of Derby, 
the Marquis of Lansdowne, Lord John Russell, and 
the Earl of Clarendon, were all successively and 
vainly ‘sent for’ for this purpose; and finally, in 
despair of getting any one else able to form an ad- 
ministration, Lord Palmerston was applied to, who 
promptly presented the nation with a Cabinet, 
which comprises all the members of the former one 
with the exception of the Earl of Aberdeen, the 
Duke of Newcastle, and Lord John Russell, who 
retire, and with the addition of the Earl of Pan- 
mure, as Minister of War. Concerning this new 
ministry, the New York Times says, ‘As far as 
we can judge, it possesses few of the elements of 
permanency. It is a patched-up affair, as it stands 
—somewhat better than the last by the shelving of 
Lords Aberdeen and John Russell. The great mis- 
fortune is, that its basis is coalition, which has al- 
ways been distasteful to the British people. Whig 
and Tory, Radical and Peelite, are to be found in 
it, mixed but not blended. At the same time, it 
must be confessed that under existing circumstances, 
it would be difficult, if not almost impossible, to 
form a Cabinet of leading politicians all of one way 
of thinking.’—It is understood that the new Minis- 
try is in favor of prosecuting the war energetically. 


ADMIRAL NAPIER AND LORD CARDIGAN, 

The Lord Mayor of London had given a banquet 
to Sir Charles Napier, Lord Cardigan, and other of- 
ficers returned from the Crimea and the Baltic. 
Lord Cardigan gave a graphic account of his famous 
cavalry charge in the Crimea, and Sir Charles Na- 
pier severely criticised the management of the Gov- 
ernment in regard to the late Baltic Expedition un- 
der his command. On the other hand, the London 
journals are said to treat Sir Charles quite merci- 


lessly. 
HOLLAND AND DENMARK. 


It is reported that Holland is about concluding a 
treaty of alliance, offensive and defensive, with the 
Western Powers ; also, that the Danish Minister at 
Vienna had made overtures to Count Buol, which 
lead to the conclusion that Denmark will shortly re- 
linquish the neutrality she has hitherto maintained, 
and will, like Sardinia, join the Western Alliance. 

FROM THE CRIMEA. 

The news from the Crimea we find thus summed 
up :—The news from the Crimea is principally tele- 
graphic. It looks bad for the French army. There 
is rumored mutiny in the line. The famous Zouaves 
are the mutineers, and four hundred of their num- 
bers have been sent to Constantinople in irons.— 
The French army were also severe sufferers from 
a spirited sortie made by the Russians. The par- 
ticulars are but partially given in the telegraphic 
dispatch by Gen. Canrobert. The correspondents 
of the French press in the Crimea are reported to 
have been sent home. The condition of the army 
may have been more comfortable, by comparison, 
through the winter than the English, but it is not 
certain that the story of their privations has been 
as candidly told. The English army is reported 
without material change in its state. The news, 
altogether, from the Crimea, was considered both in 
London and Paris as exceedingly unfavorable. The 
Russians are not altogether comfortable. The weath- 
er was severe on all parties ; the Russians, however» 
having the eminent advantage of town quarters in 
Sebastopol. 


PEACE AND DIPLOMACY. 

The question of peace or continued war is the 
chief subject of interest now at Constantinople, and 
the general feeling is said to be earnestly in favor 
of peace. Diplomacy, however, moves slowly at 
present—having received quite a serious check by 
the dissolution of the Aberdeen Ministry in Eng- 
land. 





PASSING TOPICS. 

—An interesting scene is said to have taken place 
last week in the Massachusetts Legislature. The 
occasion was the hearing, before the Committee of 
Federal Relations, of parties interested in a person- 
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alliberty bill. After several speeches had been 
made by Wendell Phillips and others, a slaveholder, 
who was present, was invited to present his views of 
the liberty question. He accepted the invitation, 
and asserted that slaves at the South are, as a 
general thing, betcer cared for than the poorer 
classes at the North, that they have enough to eat, 
that ‘ them that runs away is the poorest cf the lot,’ 
&c. He was followed by a fugitive slave, (now a 
merchant-tailor in the city of Boston,) who replied 
to his assertions, says the Evening Post, ina way 
to impress the audience with the fact of his intellect- 
ual superiority to the owner of fifty slaves: ‘to look 
and listen to the product of slavery on a white free- 
man, and of freedom on a eolered slave, was such a 
sermon as neither Whitfield nor Parker could have 
preached.’ 

—A bill has passed the Michigan Legislature, which 
provides for the trial by jury to any slave claimed— 
prohibits the use of jails to detain fugitives, and 
requires that the prosecuting attorney of each coun- 
ty shall, upon request, give aid and counsel to any 
fugitive slave. 

—A prohibitory liquor bill passed the Assembly 
of this State on Wednesday last, by a vote of eighty 
yeas to forty nays. It will doubtless soon pass the 
Senate and receive the Governor’s approval. 


—aA pair of salmon lately caught in the Penob- 
scot river were offered for sale for the ‘ moderate 
sum’ of $80. They weighed sixteen pounds each. 

—W. Kernaghan, of Chicago, Ill., advertises the es- 
tablishment of a line of sailing vessels to ply between 
that city and Great Britain. This enterprise may 
seriously affect the immense emigrant trade of New 
York city. Emigrants will soon ascertain that it is 
for their interest to be landed at once as near the 
cheap lands of the West as possible. 

~-The clipper-ship, Great Republic, has finally, 
after so much ill-fortune, started on her first ocean 
voyage. She is bound to Liverpool with a cargo of 
guano. 

—The English missionaries to the Jews in Poland 
are ordered to leave the Russian territory. Their 
printing materials and bookbindery, library and 
chapel, have been taken possession of by the Rus- 
sian authorities and are offered for sale. 

—The Roman Catholic world, says the Tribune, 
is thrown into great excitement by the bill under 
debate in the Legislature of Piedmont, for easing the 
Church of its richand multiform property, includ- 
ing in part the suppression, and in part the reform 
of monasteries and convents, by putting them under 
civil jurisdiction. This event is the more ominous 
for the priestcraft, as Spain is on the eve of doing 
the same thing. No wonder then that this measure 
upon which both the Sardinian Government and the 
majority of the nation unflinchingly agree, draws a 
ery of horror from the medieval faithful and from 
their head in Rome. 

—Kossuth has commenced a series of letters to a 
gentleman in this country, on American and Euro- 
pean affairs, which are to be published in the New 
York Times. His first letter closes with the fol- 
lowing : ‘Our news you know from the papers.— 
Their philosophy is: 1. A small ministerial change 
here in men, not in policy ; England’s absolute nu- 
dity of inherent weakness; England’s aristocracy 
decaying fast ; the British Empire drifted towards a 
revolution scarcely to be prevented any more. 2. 
Bonaparte drifted from folly to folly and to fall.— 
8. No patching up of peace possible, though every- 
body be bent onit. 4. The theatre of war soon to 
be transferred to the interior of Europe, and the con- 
test generalized.’ 





At alate hour before going to press, we have 
received, by a telegraphic despatch from Fairport, 
N. Y., intelligence of the death of Mrs. Emma A. 
Woo.worth, aged 31, a member, though for some 
months past not a resident, of the Association. 
Her messages to the Association, after disease 
had so far progressed as to make her desire to be 
with us impracticable, were affectionate and con- 
soling. Her husband, in a late letter, wrote as 
follows: ‘Emma talks of the future calmly and 
cheerfully, and says death has no sting for her. 
The Prince of Peace is with us, and the love of 
God abounds in our hearts... ..She_says she is 
exceedingly thankful to Mr. Noyes for bringing to 
light a brighter path through the dark valley of 
death, than the common religious views ever 
pointed out.’ 





Pruning Fruit Trees. 

Wallingford, Feb. 10, 1855. 
We have an orchard of old, neglected apple trees, 
that require pruning. Will some of the gardeners 
of the Association give us instructions as to the prop- 

er way of treating them? E. 
It is next to impossible to give particulars 
for pruning, as circumstances vary so much, 
and no two trees are to be treated precisely 
alike. More judgment is needed in the prun- 
ing of large trees, than in any other part of 


been long negleeted, should not be handled 
too severely at once ; but should be treated to 
a gradual reduction during two or three years. 
The older the tree, the more caution should be 
observed. As far as possible avoid cutting 
away large branches; commence by thinning 
out the center of the bead, and work outward ; 
spare the lower branches, unless they are de- 
eayed; and bear in mind that the horizontal 
branches are the most fruitful. Each branch 
of a tree has its corresponding root in the 
ground ; cut off a branch, and you paralyze its 
corresponding root, which sometimes dies ; and 
not unfrequently a part of the trunk, from the 
ground to where the branch is cut off will be 
found dead. All wounds more than two inch- 
es in diameter should have a covering to keep 
out air and water, and prevent decay until the 
wound heals. Gum-shellac dissolved in alcho- 
hol, so that it shall be of the consistence of 
thick paint, makes a good covering. 

Young trees, however, will bear severer 
handling without injury than old ones. This 
indicates I think the only time severe pruning 
should be resorted to. If a tree is well man- 
aged while young, it will never afterward need 
severe pruning. The best time to prune large 
trees is, from the time the leaves fall in au- 
tumn, until the sap rises in spring. Young 
trees that only require small branches to be 
removed, may be pruned at any time with safe- 
ty. If, however, too much pruning be done 
at the time the tree is growing rapidly, it will 
check its growth. H. Tuacker. 





Correspondence of the Circular. 

The North-West--Proposal for a Commune. 

Minnesota City, Dec. 15, 1855. 
To THE CIRCULAR: 

Often like the man in the iron cage in Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim, I mentally exclaim ‘I cannot get out—Oh! 
I cannot get out’ of this unceasing hurry and bus- 
tle of life. I promised and purposed long since 
to write you some particulars of our place, and 
some of the impressions of my mind with regard 
toan organization here. I think Ihave sufficiently 
tested my feelings by over ten years experience 
in investigating the principles of Christianity as 
advocated by you, and I lave no hesitation in 
saying I believe I am prepared to put my hand to 
the plow without any desire to look back. 

I have here one of the best localities for a town 
of any in this section of the west according to my 
judgment, being the natural outlet to a large ex- 
tent of very fertile country lying west and extend- 
ing to the Great Bend of the Minnesota River. 
The climate, soil, and water are the admiration of 
all who test them. The Rolling Stone Creek, a 
large mill stream, is made up from springs exclu- 
sively, and is abundantly stocked with the speck- 
led trout. On my claim an extensive mill power 
can be created, and is as yet unmonopolized. I 
know it to be a valuable natural advantage, and 
I feel as if it ought to be in the hands of the friends 
of Jesus Christ. The property which I would 
should be in the hands of a Commune, would sell 
for $500 or $800 at the present time. The land 
is not yet in market, but will be brought in with- 
in six months probably, when $200 will deed the 
160 acres. Iam what I considera poor man, pret- 
ty well educated, competent for almost any kind 
of business, am a magistrate, have been County 
Commissioner, and have just been elected County 
Surveyor for two yearstocome. [am out ofdebt, 
with about $150 due me; have a wife and three 
girls, aged thirteen, eight, and four years respect- 
ively. My wife does not endorse all the views put 
forth in the Circular, but has consented that I may 
labor to build up a Commune by making suitable 
provision for her and her children. As I am sat- 
isfied that belief cannut be coerced I think her 
proposition reasonable, and consequently I feel 
bound to comply. 

I may safely say that what I can devote to as- 
sist in founding a Commune is equivalent to $500 
besides making the provision spoken of. My 
time is so fully occupied with my yarious duties 
that I find but little time to advocate the truth, 
which I try to do as opportunity offers. What I 
want is that your several Communes, furnish each 
a volunteer to come to Minnesota, with such 





means as you think proper, and institute practical | 
Christianity, in this soon-to-be centre of civiliza- | and pretty, but it costs adear sacrifice. 


23 
working practicability. I can convince any rea- 
sonable person that Christianity requires this 
very thing; to which they can only oppose the 
argument ‘impracticable, the world is not yet 
prepared for such a thing.’ Let us demonstrate 
that Christianity not only requires but can ac- 
complish brotherhood. 

I have observed in setting the prairie on fire, 
that it is accomplished much more readily by 
lighting many small fires in various places, rather 
than trying to build a great fire in one place. 

This is a most excellent point for engaging in 
the cultivation of fruit trees for sale. I have com- 
menced in a small way, but it is a business which 
could be scarcely overdone here, the immigration 
is so immense, and the settling of the country so 
rapid. Ihave not attempted any detail of plan or 
description, as I have only an evening after a hard 
day’s labor. 1 shall be happy to answer inquiries 
regarding either. My object has been to ask 
help. May I not hope for a response to these 
inquiries? Will none of you say, ‘Here am J, 
send me’? 

I have only time to add, that I take much pleas 
ure in reading the Circular; many articles of 
which I read several times over, pressed as T am 
for time. Our mails are very irregular, in fact, 
the last New-York papers we have received were 
those of Nov. 1, not having had a mail for over 
four weeks. There is usually an interregnum at 
this season of the year for about six weeks, in 
mail matters. 

But ‘hoping all things,’ I remain fraternally 
yours, R. P. JR. 

Note To THE aBove.—We know of many 
Communists in principle who are in the same 
case with our correspondent, fastened by their 
worldly business and circumstances ‘to some 
desirable place, and anxious to draw a Community 
thither. One brother is urgent for a movement 
in Texas, andanother invites by the same mail that 
brought Mr. P’s letter an emigration of some part 
of our Association to Oregon: Now what if these 
brethren, instead of attempting to pull us in pieces 
and partition us off to the ends of the earth, 
should become so thoroughiy in earnest as to 
loosen up a little from their isoldted fixtures and 
begin to move concentrically themselves towards 
a common union? It should beeasier for individ. 
uals to move than for a large.-sddy ; and if Com- 
munism is worth anything, id4t not worth the 
small personal sacrifice that is involved in pulling 
up the stakes of private loealization and going out 
to seek ‘the city that hath foundations? It seems 
tous that the faith at least that is ready to do 
this is a necessary prerequisite for Association ; 
and that the Lord is only waiting for a true degree 
of single-eyed earnestness on the part of its 
friends, to open wide the doors of Communism. 





Correspondence Glances. 


Brookfield, N. Y., Feb. 11, 1855. 

—I have received two numbers of the Circular 
since you commenced printing at Oneida, and find 
it again a welcome visiter. During the two 
month’s vacation of the paperI have had my 
mind turned more particularly to reading the Bi- 
ble. The idea dwelt upon by the prophets, that 
the Lord is a jealous God, has been a subject of 
some interest to my mind. God’s jealousy was 
directed against idolatry, because it drew the af- 
fection of his children from the worship of him, 
the true and living God, to the worship of dead 
images. God declared that he would bring idola- 
try to desolation. His hand has always been 
bearing down upon idolatry, and will till the last 
idol is destroyed. The image-worship of this 
nation is toward the golden calf, or, in other 
words, dollars and cents. They trust in their 
gold and silver more than they do in the almighty 
arm of God. ‘He that dwells in love, [not in 
riches,] dwells in God, and God in him.’ Jesus 
taught his disciples to pray, ‘Our Father, who art 
in heaven, hallowed be thy name; thy kingdom 
come; thy will be done on earth as it is in heav- 
en. Christ’s kingdom is set up in the heavens, 
and will become a final development on the earth. 
The saints are to inherit the earth, and enjoy the 
fullness thereof. R. H. 


Fairport, N. Y. Feb. 20,1855. 
—TI rejoice in the good work which you have 
begun of breaking up effeminacy. Iwas very for- 
cilby struck not long since, while reading the 
passage in which the effeminate are classed with 


the unclean, and excluded from the kingdom of 
heaven. It is a great advantage when we come 
to see things in their true light, and call them by 
their right names. We see that in the world, 
this abominable thing is petted and received into 
the highest circles, and thought to be very refined 


Ww. H. W. 


tion—the Valley of the Mississippi. From such | 
a point as this, our principles would to some ex- | Niegara Falls, C. W. Feb. 8. 

tent be widely disseminated, provoking diseus-; —TI noticed this morning asf walked down 
sion and inquiry. What mankind want, is not |from Drummondville that the scenery about the 








their management. Large trees that have 


reason or argument, but demonstration of its! Falls presented a novel aspect. The trees there~ 








about were heavily loaded with ice, and presented 
a most beantiful appearance. It reminded me of 
what the Psalmist savs, ‘He giveth snow like 
wool: he scattereth the hoar-frost like ashes: 
he casteth forth his ice like morsels: who can 
stand before his cold?’ The mist from the cata- 
ract which rises continually in this cold weather, 
gathers upon the trees till they become so loaded 
that oftentimes they break down beneath the 
weight. The work of finishing the new Suspen- 
sion Bridge is slowly progressing. It is indeed 
a wonderful work of art, stretching across that 
yawning abyss of two hundred and fifty feet; and 
what adds interest to it as a gigantic piece of 
mechanism 1s, that it is hung in full view of 
one of the greatest wonders of nature. The bridge 
is expected to be ready for trains to pass over on 
the first of April. c. 0. 


Paterson, N. J., Feb. 20. 

—We feel sincerely thankful for the present 
interest you have in those who are not united im- 
mediately in the great work of reform in your 
Commune. We are greatly indebted to you for 
your liberality in sending the Circular to us so 
long without remuneration, but we hope ere long 
of be of some service to you. The Circular we 
esteem highly for its devotedness to the cause of 
human redemption. We hail it.asin the hands of 
God a medinm of comfort, hope and encourage- 
ment to those who look forward for victory over 
all the enemies of Christ and the truth. We 
look with much pleasure on the efforts of those 
immediately connected, to establish Communism 
upon a basis of love and harmony. which are no- 
where else to be found for the very good reason that 
other society is not grounded upon the doctrines 
of the New Testament—the new Covenant dis- 
pensation, salvation from sin. holiness of heart 
and life. Though we have not been intimately 
connected with vou in the glorions work. we have 
in our isolation learned much of human imperfec- 
tibilitv. and profited thereby. We are in sympa- 
thy with all your movements and rejoice as though 
we were one of the number. A.D. 


Bergen, N. J., Feb. 18. 

—The Business Directory of the Association is 
interesting, and the Oneida Journal as now kept 
so full and complete, will do much toward fur- 
thering the cause. Tears of sympathy drop 
from my eyes while pondering and seeing men- 
tally your ‘heavenly mdustry’ at Oneida, and 
thinking of personal acquaintances and your re- 
newed dissemination of heavenly ideas.—I like to 
think of the fast victory that Christ is to accom- 
plish. that is. victory over death. How easily he 
might cause our mortal frames to be renewed 
from century to century, if the time had now 
come. Aged persons sometimes getting second 
eve-sight. seems to make a renewal of life possible 
after certain pre-requisites, such as those indicated 
in the last Circular. have been attained.—God and 
Christ and the heavenly powers do rule. What 
if it should become arule with the Oneidians. 
for every voter on election days to nay his taxes 
and vote for Jesus Christ as President or Gov- 
ernor ? 5. F. 


Puiney Vt., Feb. 23. 
—I have a lively sense of the advantages 
of the school you are in at Oneida.—The la- 
bor question is being solved, for which I feel 
thankful in my heart. Labor redeemed and so- 
cialized will enoble, instead of degrading us, and 
be an ordinance of resurrection life, instead of 
a curse imposed on man. Does it not add to the 
attractiveness of your shop-work immensely, to 
have euch companions as you mentioned in your 
letter to me ?—I have written much more than 1 
intended—my only apology is my hearty sympa- 
thy with you in progressing in the knowledge of 
Christ. Love to all your shop-mates of both 

sexes. H. M. W. 





An Onelda Jvurnal, 


Tuesday, Feb. 20.—The twenty-first anniversary 
of the birth-day of Perfectionism, or of Bible Com- 
munism as our faith is called now in its majority. 
A day of spiritual sunshine in the Association.— 
The evening meeting was very free and edifying.— 
Happy experiences were told, marking the day as 
attended by the presence of good spirits. 


A Memser’s Loc.— Thursday, Feb. 22, 1855.— 
Felt a lazy spirit come over me on waking, a 
temptation to a little more slumber, but had cour- 
age to resist it and got up before the bell rang, dress- 
ed and read till breakfast in Adam Clark’s Autobi- 
ography. Read a series of letters from 2 correspon- 
dent of Clark's who was sbsorbed in the subject of 
alchemy, who teile some curious stories touching 
that Was at breakfast of a clear 
medium, having breékem the spell of laziness alluded 
to. I am lead to favor the practice of early rising. 
I believe there is less predcupation of the mind at 
that time, and a better medium to think in than at 
any other time. Adam Clark, asa literary man, 
accomplished hereulean tasks; his custom was to 
rise at four, apply himself closely to his studies, and 
finish the day in a eoeial way with his family and 
friends. He was noted for geniality of epirit.—Had 
a good time in Bible-game—a good spirit prevailed. 
Bitting by Mr. N. I referred him to Jer. 81- 13, and 
remarked that Clark, as a Methodist, omitted tocom- 
ment on the text, allusion being made in it to danc- 
ing, &c.; he replied that while Clark would omit it, 
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the Shakers would make a whole Bible out of it.— 
They have a great deal to say about virgins and danc- 
cing—it is an essential part of their creed. After 
Bible-game, offered myself to Mr A. to work at 
the wood out doors, where I remained until 11 
o'clock, the time for recitation of a young class I 
have in charge. The exercise was an ordinance:of 
life to me, I enjoyed it much, and the fruits of it 
were healthy and satisfactory. I am more and more 
in favor of inuring myself to all"kinds of labor 
and frequent changes. After dinner had music in 
the parlor. Had better luck in braiding than I did 
yesterday. After braiding bee had a brief nap, 
then worked in the shop till 4 o'clock, after which 
read the Circular 15 minutes and wrote the fore- 
going. After supper had some temptation to evil 
thinking, aecompanied with drowsiness, which op- 
pressed me during meeting. Waiting on the Lord 
and confessing the truth gave me the victory. The 
testimony of my heart was, J confess the power and 
efficacy of Christ’s salvation within me to overcome 
all evil. iH. W. B. 

Sunday, Feb. 25.—Winter stays as if it had a 
year’s lease, and was not notified by the returning 
sun to be moving. Between the wind and the ice 
under foot, it is a good exercise in balancing to walk 
straight to-day. A sun-dog wasseen in the morning. 
A party took an excursion to a sheltered spot on the 
domain selected for the site of a new phalanstery 
(perhaps) one of these days. They report that they 
got out of the wind there, while it blew like a tem- 
pest all round. 

Monday, Feb. 26.—It continues to be very blus- 
tering. Among the thanks rendered to God in our 
meeting last night, one member thanked God for 
good wholesome weather. The atmosphere is cer- 
tainly not in a state of stagnation at present. As we 
continue the practice of opening the windows of our 
sitting room regularly after an hour’s session, we 
get many good snuffs of the wind. Our rules for 
ventilation bid fair to secure us against colds, on 
the principle that any exposure we become accus- 
tomed to, ceases to be an exposure.—Bees in the 
wood-shed now-a-days.—Nature mingles specimens of 
grace and poetry even in her wildest moods. As we 
were going to our work this morning, a north-west 
gale was blowing, and we could scarcely see the sun 
through the mingled mist and snow that filled the 
air. Every thing was of the bleakest, wintriest 
cast; but there, beside the road, just under the 
shelter of the field-fence, as we walked along we 
noticed the wind piling up its drift-architecture in 
the most curious style imaginable. It was worth 
going tosee. There were long rows of drift, full 
curved on the windward side, polished and symetri- 
cal as an ivory statue; but scolloped into wavy out- 
line at the top, by chance jets of wind coming 
through rifts in the fence; and on the leeward or 
road-side where the sifting snow combed over and 
was dropped by the wind, there were little pellucid 
caverns formed under the pile, fit for the fairies that 
we used to read of. The shaping of such dazzling, 
immaculate whiteness, into such delicate and varied 
forms, shows the sportive side of the wind, these 
tempest-blowing nights. 

Our mail this evening, was got with consider- 
able difficulty, Mr. B. being obliged to leave his 
horse and travel the last mile to the office on foot, on 
account of snow drifts ; but it proved to be a heavy 
mail, and furnished some good reading for the 
meeting. After reading the conversation turned on 
the good effect of the discipline we have been going 
through this winter, tending to break up effeminacy 
and make us rugged and tough—such as our out-door 
exercise, measures for ventilation, &c. It was ob- 
served that there is very little coughing to be heard 
—that complaints of the weather are rare; there is 
a genuine friendly feeling toward out-doors—we 
never had a better winter. The following remarks 
by Mr. N. were noted down: ‘We hawe accepted 
Christ as our physician ; and he will not andertake 
our bodily salvation on any small scale—by any mere 
pill and powder process. He will lay outa great work 
for us, and put us through a serious course of chan- 
ges, including perhaps years, and that will re- 
sult at last ina victory that is of some value.— 
Our experience this winter I regard as but a 
small item of a long course of things, which has 
been going on, and will continue to goon, until the 
church of Christ will offer (with all its other 
advantages) a most thorough asylum for the siek 
——an institution where the worst eases may be 
the most successfully treated. Christ will estab- 
lish his reputation in this world as a perfect physi- 
cian—as superior to all others. { am satisfied 
if we are obedient and patient, not asking for 
things faster than we can regularly arrive at them, 
that such kinds of experiences as we are mow con- 
scious of, and are rejoicing in, will be eontinu- 
ally repeated, and that we shall have constant 
occasion to recognize the same power and wisdom. 
But every thing depends on our flexibility—suscep- 
tibility to ehange--freedom to give up old habit 
and receive new ones: in other words, on our m °! e- 
ability. Christ, in a sense, is dealing with us as the 
blacksmith deals with iron. He does not hammer 
cold iron: he first heate the iron, and them shapeg 
it withthe hammer. $0 Christ first seeks to bring 





us into a flexible or malleable state ; and when that 





is accomplished he will then shape us truly. Indeed, 
it may be said that the facility of changing in the 
way of improvement is of more value than a great 
stock of what are termed ‘ good habits.’ The prodi- 
galson, by the reaction that came upon him after 
he had run his wild race, developed the faculty of 
change and improvement, which is contrasted with 
the good habits of the elder son; and, on the whole, 
the contrast is drawn in favor of the malleable, im- 
proving state of the younger son.” 

An over-nEaRD DiaLogue.—Mrs. A.—* Miss H., 
a lady Reformer of the anti-Paul school, who called 
upon us sometime since, criticised the women here 
for being tame and spiritless. Anything that look- 
ed like meekness and subordination was despicable 
in her eyes.” 

Mr. B.--‘ Did she agree with any of our princi- 
ples?” 

Mrs. A.—* Yes, she was very radical on the so- 
cial question.” 

Mr. B.--** Was she bold enough to confess her be- 
lief openly, and live it ?” 

Mrs. A.—‘ No, I had reason to infer from what 
she confessed to me that she was actually dying of a 
broken heart because she must do as the world do.” 

Mr. B.—‘*I should like to know what could be 
more tame and spiritless than that; let common 
sense say which has shown the most courage in re .l- 
ity—she or the women of the Association.” 
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SINCERITY BETTER THAN DECEPTION. 

I was engaged this afternoon for two or three 
hours, in painting rustic seats. The paint is 
put on where the bark is pulled off; it is used 
also to cover nail-heads and knots, and to con- 
ceal the marks of the chisel. Then dust that 
has accumulated from the pile of cedar crooks, 
is collected and thrown over these spots, while 
the paint is soft, which gives them a natural 
appearance, and makes the deception quite 
complete. 

While thus engaged, I thought the covering 
up of defects by daubing on paint, was like the 
course pursued by most persons in the world, 
in regard to personal character. Something is 
put on to cover deformities, and give a false 
impression. No one seems willing to pass for 
just what he is worth. 

The system of mutual criticism, which the 
Association have adopted consists in the oppo- 
site policy, of uncovering deficienmes of char- 
aeter, not for the purpose of needlessly expos- 
ing them to public gaze, but for the sake of 
effeetually curing all defects and overcoming all 
faults. We are desirous to be rather than to 
seem; and if we have worn a painted character 
in the world, the sooner the deception is thrown 
off, the better for all parties. The sincere 
heart invites exposure—it criticises itself ; and 
though humbled under a sense of past imper- 
fections, yet in this state alone can Christ’s 
spirit of justification have free access to our 
hearts. B. ¥. 3. 
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LOOKING ON THE BRIGHT SIDE. 
Persons in their first experience of Commu 
nity life, are often tempted to leok at the de- 
feets and short-comings of others. This was 
my first experience, but now, after proving 
the folly of that course, I am tempted on the 
other hand, to try to do and be, what I wish 
others to be; and this course proves far more 
profitable than the other course, as it works 
humility and teaderness of spirit, knowing that 
every good gift cometh from God, and that he 
is willing to bestow his blessings upon all that 
seek to know the truth and do his will. The 
devil is constantly endeavoring to meke per- 
sons look on the dark side of things, but Christ 
invites us to look on the bright side, and en- 
courages all to be kind, tender-hearied, for- 
giving one to another, and to live in peace with 
allmen. The humble and obedient spijrit is 
not irritated by others, but seeks the good of 
all, and studies to uphold the meek, and en- 
courage those that are tempted. It is simple, 
child-like, and teachable, neither giving offence 
nor taking offence, and is willing to become 
any thing or do any thing tohelpothers. This 
state cannot be attained but by union with 
Christ and fellowship with God, for it is a state 
in whieh the life of Christ, flowing through the 
creature, causes us to work the works of God, 
and manifest the fruits of the Spirit. 
c. RB. 





Letter from an Outside Member. 


Manlius, N. Y., Feb. 18, 1855. 
Dear Brotuer: 

I feel like returning my heart’s tribute to 
my Oneida home, for all the favors I have re- 
ceived atherband. My experience while there, 
calls forth gratitude from the deepest recesses 
of my heart for the union that I realize exists 
between us; and for the reconciliation I feel to 
God for all his dealings with me, I am ex- 
tremely thankful that | was ever brought to a 
knowledge of Christ and the spirit of grace, 
that has enabled me to embrace the gospel of 
salvation from sin and selfishness ; and in con— 
nection therewith, that I have had the good 
fortune to become acquainted with Mr. N., and 
the doctrines of Bible Communism, free love, 
free labor, and perfect union with God and each 
other. My experience with M., since he has 
been here this time, bas bound me more closely 
to him than ever before. I was much interest- 
ed in his testimony in the last Circular; and 
I fully endorse it as the sentiment of my own 
heart When I parted with him J felt my heart 
touched to the quick, knowing that there was 
no one that could sympathise with me as he can; 
but still I can turn my heart to God in thank- 
fulness and take courage, knowing that by his 
grace and the sympathy of the church I shall 
ve able to walk wisely, and to do God’s will in 
keeping the peace. It is my ambition to do 
honor to the truth and keep myself unspotted 
from the world, the flesh and the devil As I 
become acquainted with the workings of the 
spirit of the world, the more T love and become 
attached to Community life. My love to the 
cause increasesevery day and J desire to abandon 
myself wholly to it, and expect to have a sacri- 
ficing spirit that will forego many p: ivileges and 
consent to be deprived of many advantages for 
improvement, knowing that all things sball work 
for my good. Yours, L. W. Worpen. 





Sicniricant.— We understand that one of the 
leading London papers has taken for its motto the 
italicised part of the following wise saying of Dr. 
Arnold, the Rugby schoolmaster : 

‘There is nothing so revolutionary, because 
there is nothing so unnatural and so convulsive to 
society. as the strain to keep things fired, when 
all the world is, by the very law of its creation, in 
eternal progress; and the cause of all the evils of 
the world may be traced to that natural but most 
deadly error of human indolence and corruption 
that our business is to preserve and not to improve.’ 





Ficxie Peopie.— About two years ago a young 
Frenchman, when on a business tour to this coun- 
try, was much annoyed by the charge he fre- 
quently saw in American papers, and which was 
often made to him face to face, ‘that the French 
people were too fickle to be good republicans.’ 

He returned a few days ago, and visited a 
French restaurant, where he read the papere.— 
All present were much surprised to see him, quite 
excited, rush up, paper in hand, to a friend of his, 
exclaiming, * Fickle peuples! eh! Owi; fickle 
people! When I was here before zay adored 
Kossuth, now zay denounce Mitehel; then for 
Hungary, now for Russia; them all democrat 
governors, now all whigs; then call New Hamp- 
shire bigoted, now New Hampshire praise alk 
over ze Union; en verite, peuples sont fickles !’— 
Evening Post. 








Lf 
Co Correspondents. 

Some letters of business having been eddreseed to us at 
Brooklyn after we had left the City. will explain te the writers 
the apparent delay in answering them. @. Cragim, mow at 
Brooklyn, write:, Feb. 23; 

“ After reporting to you this morning our success im renting 
the houses, I went to the Post Office to carry my letter. I no- 
ticed as soon as I entered the Office that Box 6 was paeked full 
of matter. So I went to the window and called out - Box 6.” 
The clerk jooked at me with some surprise, remarking. * Then 
you have come at Jast. We thought you had gone up ima bal- 
loon.’ ‘O no, said I, ‘weonly went up into the country.’ 
So he handed over the contents of the Box.” 

The letters in part are from the following persons : 

Cc. C., Bridgewater, N. Y.—Ilaye entered your name as a 
subscriber. 

L. M., New Lisbon, Ohio.—Bible Communism mailed as di- 
rected. 

G. J. V.. Brunswick, Me —says he isa young man ont of 
health, and with a smli salary. Wants the Berean and C€ir- 
cular as a gift. They will be sent. 

Tyro, Box 303. Cincinnati, Ohio.—We have not had time te 
examine your views of the increase of population very atten- 
tively but hope you will find a satisfactory solution to seme og 
your inquiries in Bible C which we send. In answer 
to your other questions we must refer you to our publications 
and the Circular. 

E L. Q. Portland, Oregon. says he inclores in his letter $5 
in gold, and requests a return of bocks to that amount. Br. 
Cragin in forwarding it from Brooklyn, says, ‘I found only 
$250. which was loove in the envelupe, I think the other 
$2.50 gold-piece must have dropped out.’ The books will be 
sent as requested immediately. . 

H. E. Andover, N. H.—We observe in your sketch of a 
unitary edifice, that separate buildings are assigned tor the 
‘brethren’s shops’ and the ‘ sister’s shops.’ a Shaker idea 
which would not suit our people at all, Our industrial arrange- 
menis tend the other way, towards complete unity of the sexes 
in labor, The Berean is mailed as you request, aud the papers 
will be sent soon. 








LETTERS NOT OTHERWISE ACKNOWLEDGED.—D. Tup- 


per, H. H. Gilbert, 8S. Close, J. Mott, 8. Mallory. 
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